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Mental Health 


What Are the Facts about State Action in This Important Field? 


What Are the Needs? 
A Comprehensive, Up-to-Date Volume on Those Subjects is Now Available 


THE MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 
THE FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


This report, just published by the Council of State Govern- 
ments at the direction of the Governors’ Conference, pre- 
sents a wealth of factual data in text and tables to answer 
basic and pressing questions. Prepared by a professional 
research staff, it discusses: 


The history, background, and scope of the mental 
hospital problem. 


Legal aspects of mental illness. 


State organization, administration, and finance of 
mental health programs. 


Care and treatment of the mentally ill. 


Specific recommendations for improved programs are presented. 
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Among the States 


Southern Regional Conference.—The Southern Re- 
ional Conference of the Council of State Governments 
was held September 11-13 in the Arlington Hotel, Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas, in cooperation with 
the Arkansas Legislative Council and the Arkansas Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. Approximately 150 
legislators and ofhcials attended, representing the fifteen 
southern states. Governor Sid McMath gave an opening 
address of welcome, and Senator C. Petrus Peterson of 
Nebraska addressed a state dinner of the conference on 
“The Preservation of American Democracy.” General 
sessions also were devoted to round-table discussions of 
water resources, highways, civil defense, mental health, 
and social security revision. Dean R. Morley, Arkansas 
Commissioner of Revenue and chairman of the state’s 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, and Representa- 
tive James R. Campbell of the Arkansas Legislative 
Council were general chairmen of the conference. 


Massachusetts Regular Session.— The 1950 session of 
the Massachusetts General Court, which adjourned Au- 
gust 1g, set a record for length of session. It approved 
appropriations totalling approximately $261 million and 
authorized an additional $145 million in bond issues, 
mainly to carry forward the highway program. Among 
major legislative enactments were curbing of court power 
to issue injunctions in labor disputes; establishment of a 
civil defense agency and program; establishment of an 
appeals board to review commitment of the mentally ill 
and approval of reconditioning of the state’s mental hos- 
pitals; establishment of clinics for rehabilitation of alco- 
holics; and placing of a referendum measure on the No- 
vember ballot with respect to extension of federal rent 
control. Major bills rejected included the administra- 
tion’s stand-by rent control measure and a cash sickness 
or temporary disability insurance benefits proposal. 


Colorado Special Session.—Governor Johnson re- 
cently signed into law all bills passed by a recent special 
session of the Colorado Legislature. One of these was an 
act setting up a state civil defense organization. The gov- 
ernor has appointed a civil defense director. Other enact- 
ments included: appropriation of $25,000 to carry on the 
civil defense program until the next legislature con- 
venes; flat 20 per cent reduction of state income taxes in 
all categories for 1950, and a $275,000 appropriation for 
construction at the school for the deaf and blind at 
Colorado Springs. 


Motor Truck Regulation.—Receipts of the Wiseonsin 
Motor Vehicle Department during July and August 
totaled $7,486,924.77, an increase of more than $1 mil- 


lion over the $6,474,244.70 collected in the same period 
last year, it was announced recently. Commissioner B. L. 
Marcus of the department said that “intensified enforce- 
ment against overloading and under-registration of 
trucks has accounted for the bulk of the very sizable 
gain” and that the increase “will add just that much 
more to the funds available to the state for highway con- 
struction and maintenance.” 


New Mexico Truck Fines.—The minimum fine for 
driving overloaded trucks on New Mexico highways has 
been increased from $5 to $25. In addition, no more 
warnings are being given. Overloaded trucks will now be 
required to unload excessive weight, the unloaded cargo 
to be picked up by relief trucks. Four additional weigh- 
ing stations went into operation recently. 

Meantime, Governor T. J. Mabry announced appoint- 
ment of a committee to study all phases of the state's 
trafhc problem and draw up a new safety code. The 
committee will be asked to make recommendations for 
submission to the next legislature. Although the state 
death rate dropped from 13.9 per hundred million miles 
traveled in 1946 to 10.1 in 1949, the governor says the 
number “‘still is far too great . .. New Mexico wants to 
be at the top in its safety program.” 


Oregon Road Repair.—Cost of maintaining Oregon's 
state highway system last year totaled $11,440,000, an all- 
time high, according to figures of the state Highway De- 
partment. Excessive frost damage last winter was respon- 
sible for more than $2 million of the cost. 


State Aid.—The state of New York spent a record $516 
million, more than half of its budget, for aid to local 
governments during the fiscal year just past. State aid to 
municipalities was $56 million higher than the entire 
state budget of eight years ago. As the most important 
item of current state expense, local assistance in New 
York required almost 61 per cent of all tax revenues of 
the general fund. 


Sanitation Loans.—Loans from the federal government 
totaling almost $2 million will advance installation of 
sewage-disposal facilities serving 105 Ohio River Valley 
communities, it was announced recently in Cincinnati 
by the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
mission. The loans, interest free, were approved by the 
United States Housing and Home Finance Agency. They 
are being employed to prepare plans for forty-seven 
sewer and treatment plant projects in the eight states 
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represented by the commission. It is estimated the com- 
pleted projects will cost $102 million. 

Edward J. Cleary, executive director and chief engi- 
neer of the commission, said that construction of the 
projects would serve almost 16 per cent of the valley 
population and bring significant reduction in the pollu- 
tion load discharged into Ohio Valley streams. Break- 
down by states of loans and projects for communities 
shows that Illinois has received $26,000 for two projects, 
Indiana $445,000 for seventeen, Kentucky $76,000 for 
five, Ohio $495,000 for eleven, Pennsylvania $675,000 
for five, Virginia $6,000 for one, and West Virginia 
$181,000 for six. 

Largest single advance was $500,000 to the Allegheny 
County (Pennsylvania) Sanitary Authority, which is de- 
signing an intercepting sewer system and huge treat- 
ment plant. Estimated cost of this project is $59 million. 
It is to treat wastes from fifty-nine municipalities, in- 
cluding Pittsburgh, and thirty industries. Second largest 
advance was $265,000 to Youngstown, Ohio, for a con- 
struction program estimated at Sg million. 


Rabies Control.—Representatives from Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania attended a regional committee meeting in New 
York City August 10 and reviewed progress in the fight 
on rabies in livestock and wildlife. All of these states 
were urged to adopt a master plan for rabies control 
drawn up by the committee, which will continue its work 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Robert F. Korns of the 
New York State Health Department. 
Maryland Tax Report.—The Maryland Tax Survey 
Commission has recommended creation of a new agency, 
a department of revenue, for assessment and collection 
of centrally administered taxes. To it would be assigned 
assessment duties now performed by the state comptrol- 
ler, the State Tax Commission, the registers of wills 
(with the exception of the tax on commissions), and 
the State Insurance Department. The department of 
revenue also would assume the duties now imposed on 
the State Tax Commission by the general corporation 
laws of the state and would supervise all local property 
assessments. The survey commission recommended that 
the State Tax Commission be abolished and its judicial 
functions transferred to a tribunal to be known as the 
Maryland Tax Court. 


Industrial Plant Inventory.—Michigan’s Department 
of Economic Development stated recently that idle man- 
ufacturing plants in the state, with nearly six million 
square feet of working area, could be converted to war 
uses virtually overnight if necessary. The total comprised 
158 plants in 102 Michigan communities. The depart- 
ment maintains an exceptionally detailed running in- 
ventory of plant facilities. 


Crime Compact.—Eastern administrators of the Inter- 
state Compact for the Supervision of Parolees and Pro- 
bationers met in New York August 8 and discussed sug- 
gested amendments to strengthen the compact. Proposals 
included arrangements for out-of-state incarceration ol 
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parole and probation violators as well as agreements jp 
lessen the difficulties now caused by detainers lodged 
against such persons. Final action on the measures con. 
sidered at this conference will be taken at the annual 
meeting of the Compact Administrator's Association in 
St. Louis on October 8. 


Highway Revenue.—Governor Turner of Oklahom, 
recently ordered that a constitutional amendment ep¢. 
ing diversion of highway-user revenue be submitted op 
the general election ballot. It is mandatory to submi 
such petitions thus when their legality has been upheld 
in the courts. The amendment would make mandaton 
the use of all road-user taxes for highway purposes, — 


Need for Soil Conservation.—Speaking at a soil cop. 
servation demonstration before hundreds of farmers at 
a Minnesota farm recently,.Governor Youngdahl de. 
clared that the present world crisis pointed up the pres. 
ing need for state action in expanding soil conservation 
practices. Devastating effects of erosion could be ob 
served in part of the valley where he was speaking, the 
governor said, and he added that “eroded lands make 
eroded people.” Principal difficulty in expanding con. 
servation practices in Minnesota now, the governor ex. 
plained, is “lack of qualified farm technicians to work 
with farmers in drawing up a good soil management 
program.” Since indications are that the federal govern. 
ment is not now going to meet demands for additional 
technical aids, beyond its present help, he held that “if 
the job is to be done, the state must step in to fill the 
breach.” 

Utah Economy Drive.—Utah’s state government spent 
about $1 million less for personal services and travel dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June go, 1950, than in the pre 
ceding fiscal period, according to a report by the state 
finance commission. The report indicates that the de- 
creased costs were scattered generally throughout state 
functions. 

Pennsylvania-New York Cooperation.—A joint meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Commission on Interstate Coop- 
eration and the New York Joint Legislative Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation was held in Harrisburg on 
August 11, together with representatives of the liquor 
and banking authorities of the two states. Specific plans 
were made to develop legislative and administrative ar- 
rangements needed in ironing out interstate problems in 
reciprocal liquor licensing and out-of-state banking op 
erations. The two interstate cooperation agencies may 
take the lead in sponsoring relevant legislation at the 
1951 sessions. 

Article on Incodel 
“Look What They're Doing to the Delaware!,” an 

article by Sidney Shalett, is carried in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post tor September go. It deals with plans, progress, 
and activities of the Interstate Commission on the Dela- 
ware River Basin, otherwise known as Incodel, which 
coordinates the interests of the numerous governmental 
and private agencies responsible for developing the 
Delaware River Valley. 
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Chairmen’’ 


N August 1 Judge Richard Hartshorne re- 
signed as Chairman of the New Jersey Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. The 

great increase in his judicial work, duties, and re- 
sponsibilities has forced Judge Hartshorne to cur- 
tail some of his other activities. 

Harold C. Ostertag will resign as Chairman of the 
New York Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation the first part of January. No 
longer will he be a member of the New York Gen- 
eral Assembly—he is going to Congress. 

It will be difficult to think of the Council of 
State Governments without these two “Mr. Chair- 
men.” It will be even more difficult to operate with- 
out their constant and continuing advice, coopera- 
tion, and participation. 

Judge Richard Hartshorne and Harold C. Oster- 
tag were among that small group that envisioned 
the possibilities in interstate cooperation. They rea- 
lized years ago that it was not only possible but 
feasible for the states, through proper organization 
and cooperative action, greatly to improve state gov- 


Judge Richard Hartshorne 
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Harold C. Ostertag 


ernment itself—to handle in a cooperative manner 
many of the governmental problems which overlap 
state lines—and, in so doing, to expand, to strength. 
en, and to vitalize this federal system of ours which 
is the basis of our democratic government. 

Realizing this, for more than twenty years they 
have given unstintingly of their time, their energy, 
and their very great abilities toward these objectives. 

The Council of State Governments today is the 
agency of the states, established by the states, sup- 
ported by the states, and participated in by all of 
the states. In a very real sense it is a demonstration 
of that cooperative action in the realm of govern 
ment which is so characteristic of America. It is also 
an example of what men such as Harold Ostertag 
and Judge Hartshorne, with their colleagues in the 
other states, can do in the interest of the states and 
the country at large. 

“Mr. Chairmen” can resign; but the Council of 
State Governments is certain that these two gentle 
men cannot and will not lose their interest nor 
cease to participate in the activities of this organiza 
tion to which they have contributed so much. 
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State Fiscal Policy for 
Rearmament 


By CLARENCE HEER 


Professor of Economics, University of North Carolina 


HE Communist invasion of South Korea has 

served one useful purpose. It has jolted all of 

us into the realization that the United States 
is faced by a powerful enemy whose aggressive in- 
tentions toward ourselves and the other noncom- 
munist nations of the world are becoming increas- 
ingly evident. It has also brought home to us, in an 
exceedingly painful fashion, the fact that we have 
neglected our military defenses and that they are 
now woefully inadequate in relation to our needs. 

Our response to the shock of Korea has been 
prompt and unanimous. We have become grimly 
determined to erect a wall against further Commu- 
nist aggression. This determination is reflected in 
our willingness to pay whatever price is necessary 
to build up our military establishment to the re- 
quired degree of strength and to help other threat- 
ened nations to build up theirs. What the ultimate 
price of our determination to resist will be cannot 
now be foretold. It will depend largely upon the 
unpredictable decisions of the Kremlin dictators. 
At this date our knowledge is necessarily limited to 
the minimum cost of carrying on the Korean action 
and of preparing ourselves and our allies to meet 
any future outbreaks of Communist violence. 

During the fiscal year which ended last June, the 
federal government expended some $17.5 billion 
for national defense and related purposes. Of this 
amount, $12.5 billion went for national defense, 
$3.5 billion for Marshall Plan aid, and $1.3 billion 
for military assistance to North Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries. As a result of the happenings in Korea, this 
year’s appropriations for the same general purposes, 
some of which are still pending in Congress, call for 
atotal expenditure of nearly $35 billion. This sum 
includes approximately $28.5 billion for our mili- 
tary establishment, $5.3 billion to rearm our De- 
fense Pact allies, and about $3 billion for Marshall 
Plan aid. 

Our actual expenditure for defense during the 
current fiscal year may be considerably less than $35 
billion, owing to difficulties and delays in getting 
our rearmament program fully under way. But this 
possibility is immaterial. It is generally agreed that 
adequate insurance against the Communist threat 
will require an expenditure of at least $35 billion, 
not merely for one year but for the next five or ten 


years to come. This means that for an uncertain 
number of years ahead. we must make our economy 
provide a minimum of $18 billion more of defense 
goods than it has provided in the immediate past. 


he COMPARISON with our accomplishment in World 
War II, the task which confronts us today would at 
first glance seem to present no great difficulty. At 
the peak of our World War II effort in 1944, our 
war expenditures amounted to nearly $91 billion, 
which represented almost half of our then national 
income of $184 billion. Today our national income 
is running at the rate of $221 billion a year, and an 
annual defense outlay of $35 billion would absorb 
only 16 per cent of that income. But before we con- 
clude that we can satisfy our present defense re- 
quirements without tightening our belts, it would 
be well to take into account certain differences be- 
tween our situation at the beginning of World 
War II and our situation now. 

In June, 1940, when we began to prepare for 
World War II there was considerable slack in our 
economy. We had more than eight million un- 
employed workers and our steel industry was oper- 
ating at about 80 per cent of full capacity. Under 
these conditions we were able to provide for a sub- 
stantial share of our war needs simply by utilizing 
our idle resources. 

Today our economy is expanded almost to its 
limit in turning out an unprecedented volume of 
civilian goods. In June of this year our industrial 
production as measured by physical volume reached 
the highest peacetime level ever recorded. The steel 
industry was operating at 101 per cent of rated ca- 
pacity, and we had only about three million un- 
employed. 

Even before the Korean invasion, our economy 
showed disquieting signs of inflation. Bank loans 
and investments had been expanding steadily for 
over a year and by June had reached an all-time 
peak of $142 billion. Wholesale prices registered 
an advance of approximately 4 per cent during the 
first six months of 1950. During July, the first 
month after the Korean attack, they registered a 
further rise of 5 per cent. 
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Our situation today is different from our situation 
at the threshold of World War II in one other im- 
portant respect. Governmental spending is far 
higher now, both absolutely and relatively, than 
it was then. In 1940 the combined expenditures of 
all agencies of government—federal, state, and local 
—amounted to $18.3 billion, about 22.5 per cent of 
our national income for that year. During the first 
six months of the present year, government spend- 
ing was at the rate of $62.5 billion per annum and 
represented 28.5 per cent of our national income. 
Over the past year and a half the aggregate cash 
payments of all governments in the United States 
have exceeded aggregate cash revenue by $5 billion. 
Notwithstanding this partial resort to deficit finance, 
the nation’s total tax bill for 1949 represented 26 
per cent of the national income as compared with 
a ratio of 21 per cent in 1940. 


Deere the favorable factors which prevailed at 
the outset of World War II, it cannot be said that 
the methods we used to convert our economy to a 
war basis were the best that could have been chosen. 
During the five years from 1941 to 1945 inclusive the 
cash spendings of the federal government reached 
the huge aggregate of $367 billion. Of this sum, 
only about 48 per cent was obtained through taxa- 
tion. The sale of war savings bonds financed about 
14 per cent of the total. An unduly large propor- 
tion of the remaining expenditure was financed, in 
effect, through the creation of new money. This 
was accomplished through the sale of federal securi- 
ties to the banks in exchange for newly created bank 
deposits, which the government then proceeded to 
draw upon in making payments to the public. 

The federal government's extensive reliance on 
new bank credit to pay for the war increased the 
supply of money and bank deposits in the hands of 
the public out of all proportion to the available 
supply of civilian goods. Government rationing and 
price controls served somewhat to retard but were 
powerless to prevent the resulting upward move- 
ment of prices. Between January, 1941, and Novem- 
ber, 1946, when price controls were, with a few ex- 
ceptions, abandoned, retail commodity prices reg- 
istered an advance of 64 per cent. Even after this 
date, however, the huge accumulation of monetary 
funds in the hands of the public continued to mani- 
fest its effects. Retail prices kept on rising until 
August, 1948, when they were 93 per cent above 
the level of January, 1941. 

Our experience during the last war should teach 
us that government price controls are no substitute 
for proper methods of financing. Price controls may 
somewhat mitigate, but they cannot undo, the 
effects of inflationary procedures. The essential 


weakness of price control lies in the fact that, a} | 


though governments can establish legal prices, they 
cannot in a free-enterprise economy guarantee the 


production of goods at those prices in the propor. | 


tions that consumers want. During the last war ye 
had scarcities of some items because their ceiling 
prices were set too low in relation to the ceilings 
set for other items. 

It was a practical impossibility to keep all ceiling 
prices in proper relation to each other, since cop. 
ditions of supply and demand for individual items 
were constantly changing. As a result of this diff. 
culty, we had blackmarketing, a deterioration jp 
the quality of low-priced goods, and shifts in pro 
duction from goods which people wanted badly 
to goods which they did not want as much. Last 
but not least, the administration of price controls 
required a vast bureaucracy, and productive activi. 
ties were frequently held up pending the decisions 
of distant officials. 

If we are to meet the demands of our new military 
program, we cannot allow our economy to be 
weakened by another spiral of inflation. Neither 
do we wish our economy to be hamstrung by a 
comprehensive system of rationing and price con 
trols, except as a last resort. This means that we 
must finance our new defense program in its en 
tirety through non-inflationary methods. 


_ non-inflationary methods are available to us, 
and the use of any one of them does not preclude 
the use of the others. First, we may increase federal 
taxes. Second, we may reduce the non-defense spend- 
ing of our governments—federal, state, and local. 
Third, we may reduce our private spending and 
lend the resulting savings to the federal govern 
ment. Fourth, we may increase our national pro- 
duction. 

The additional defense expenditure of $18 bil 
lion which represents our minimum annual re 
quirement over the years immediately ahead might 
conceivably be financed entirely through increased 
federal taxes. This procedure, however, would place 
a weighty extra load on the shoulders of taxpayers 
who even now are fairly heavily burdened. Our 
present over-all tax bill—federal, state, and local- 
already absorbs about 26 per cent of our national 
income. An additional $18 billion of taxes would 
raise this ratio to 34 per cent. Even in 1945, when 
World War II taxes were at their peak, our over 
all tax bill did not exceed 29 per cent of the na 
tional income. Under conditions of partial mobiliz 
tion, unduly high taxes might be inimical to the 
continued economic expansion which we shall need 
to lighten our defense burden and to meet the 
possible tests of the future. If we can raise any part 
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of our defense funds through non-inflationary meth- 
ods other than taxation, it will certainly be desir- 
able to do so. 

The non-defense spending of the federal govern- 
ment, exclusive of interest on the public debt, 
amounted to $18.8 billion in the fiscal year just 
dosed. Any reductions or economies which can be 
effected in this expenditure will, of course, reduce 
by that much the ne ed for new taxes. Former Gov- 
ernor Harold E. Stassen in a recent radio address 
recommended a cut of $4 billion in federal non- 
defense spending. President Truman already has 
urged a reduction in proposed appropriations for 
federal highway aid. In his midyear economic re- 
port to the Congress, the President specifically men- 
tioned public works projects, loan programs, and 
the procurement of inventories, supplies, and equip- 
ment as likely areas for retrenchment. He also in- 
timated that some expenditure reductions might 
be expected in agricultural price supports, with the 
demand for foodstuffs high; and in veterans’ read- 
justment benefits, as employment opportunities in- 
crease. 


‘in CASH spendings of state and local governments 
are currently running at the rate of $19 billion per 
annum, of which about $4 billion are being spent 
for new construction. Any reduction in this ex- 
penditure which is accompanied by a correspond- 
ing reduction in state and local taxes undoubtedly 
will afford relief to the taxpayer, but it will not 
reduce the need for new federal taxes. It is doubt- 
ful, moreover, whether the federal government 
could recapture from the same taxpayers who re- 
ceived them the exact amounts of the tax reduc- 
tion which the states and localities might grant. 

If, on the other hand, the states and localities re- 
duce their expenditures, maintain their revenues 
at present levels, and use the resulting surpluses 
to pay off their debts or to invest in federal securi- 
ties, the federal government will be supplied with 
a non-inflationary source of credit which will per- 
mit it to moderate its new tax demands. If the states 
and localities wish to do their full part in facilitat- 
ing the defense program, this is the policy they 
must pursue. 

Private spending is currently running at the rate 
of $226 billion per annum. Of this amount, $183 
billion represent personal consumption expenditure 
and $42 billion private domestic investment includ- 
ing residential construction. Higher taxes will, of 
course, tend to reduce both types of expenditure. 
To the extent, however, that private spending can 
be reduced still further and the resulting savings 
used to pay off debts or to purchase federal securi- 
ties, the federal government will be supplied with 
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another non-inflationary source of credit which may 
be used within reasonable limits as a substitute for 
additional taxes. 

As far as personal consumption expenditures are 
concerned, there are two ways in which reductions 
might be effected: (1) limitations on consumer 
credit and (2) a vigorous campaign to sell United 
States Savings Bonds, especially on the payroll de- 
duction plan. The President already has recom- 
mended that the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System be regranted its former au- 
thority to restrain consumer credit. 

The President also has asked for certain other 
powers which should be capable of bringing about 
some reduction in the volume of private investment 
in fields not related to the defense effort. These 
powers are: (1) authority to restrain mortgage 
credit, especially for housing; (2) authority to limit 
speculation in commodities; and (3) in the case 
of certain scarce commodities needed in defense 
production, authority to establish priorities and 
allocations, to limit non-essential uses, to prevent 
inventory hoarding, and to requisition. 

In his midyear economic report, the President 
expresses the belief that the present material and 
human resources of our economy are sufficient to 
lift total production by the end of this year to an 
annual rate of about 8 to 10 billion dollars above 
the current rate. Should this event occur, one of its 
important effects would be to increase the yield of 
taxes at pre-existing rates. A rise of $10 billion in 
the national income, at the tax rates now in pros- 
pect, probably would increase federal revenues by 
upwards of $2 billion. It would not be prudent, 
however, to count on this gain in financing our de- 
fense program. All of it may be needed to cover 
an indicated deficit in the projected regular budget 
for the current year. 


I, is Nor intended in this article to give a detailed 
prescription for financing the defensé program. It 
is not proposed to specify by exactly how much 
federal taxes should be raised; by how much the 
non-defense expenditures of governments should 
be cut; and how much of the cost of the program 
should be financed through non-inflationary bor- 
rowing based on reductions in private spending. 
It is intended to emphasize that the extent to which 
we use any one of the above methods will, if we 
wish to avoid inflation, necessarily determine the 
extent to which we shall have to use the others. 
If we obtain $10 billion of the required $18 bil- 
lion through additional federal taxes, we shall have 
to effect a reduction of $8 billion in public and 
private spending in order to finance the full pro- 
gram without inflation. And in this event, if we 
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cut federal non-defense expenditures by $3 billion 
and state and local expenditures by $1 billion, we 
shall have to take measures to reduce private spend- 
ing by $4 billion in order to achieve a balance. 

In whatever proportions our total defense re- 
quirements are distributed in the above formula, 
the end result for the American people is the same: 
to achieve military preparedness they must give up 
$18 billion worth of goods and services they might 
otherwise enjoy. If any individuals or groups suc- 
ceed in escaping their share of the common burden, 
other groups will have to bear that much more. If 
the formula is disregarded, the penalty will be in- 
flation which will distribute the defense burden less 
equitably and against which price controls offer no 
adequate protection. 


a Is CLEAR that all individuals and organizations 
exercising control over spendable funds have a re- 
sponsibility to perform in relation to the defense 
program. State and local governments account for 
less than g per cent of the country’s total spending. 
Nevertheless, the character of state and local ex- 
penditure and its susceptibility to public control 
give state and local finance an important place in 
the rearmament picture. The remainder of this 
article will, according'y, be devoted to a brief con- 
sideration of the particular state and local fiscal 
policies which will be most effective in promoting 
the defense effort and in discouraging inflation. 
Reference will be made mainly to state finance, but 
the considerations involved are, for the most part, 
equally applicable to local finance. 

During the last war, state authorities were fully 
aware of their responsibility to adopt fiscal policies 
which would harmonize with the national war ef- 
fort. A statement of wartime fiscal policies was 
adopted by the Board of Managers of the Council 
of State Governments in December, 1941, and re- 
vised in November, 1942. A second statement en- 
titled Fiscal Policies for State and Local Govern- 
ments was developed by the Council's Committee 
on Tax and Emergency Fiscal Policy in the spring 
of 1944. All of these statements were directed to- 
ward the triple objective of winning the war, mini- 
mizing inflation, and providing for a smooth tran- 
sition from war to peacetime production. 


All of the statements agreed on certain key rer. 
ommendations: (1) that state and local government, 
should pay off debts as rapidly as possible; (9) tha 
they should rigidly restrict both new and customary 
expenditures to the lowest levels consistent with 
the carrying on of essential defense activities ang 
necessary governmental functions; (3) that they 
should maintain tax rates consistent with the policy 
of building up revenue reserves for emergency oy 
postwar use and that they should invest these re. 
serves in government bonds or similar securities. 

The actual fiscal operations of state governments 
during the war period indicate a close degree of 
consistency with the above recommendations, The 
cumulative revenue excess of all state governments 
for the six years from 1941 to 1946 amounted to 
about $4.5 billion. About $1.6 billion of this sum 
was used for debt retirement. The remaining $2.9 
billion represented unexpended balances and jp. 
vestments in various state funds including postwar 
reserve funds. These balances and reserves enabled 
the states to rehabilitate their services and facilities 
with relative rapidity at the close of the war. 


in FISCAL policy recommendations of the Coun. 
cil of State Governments are in principle as valid 
for the defense emergency which now confronts us 
as they were for World War II. But the economic 
outlook and the financial position of state and local 
governments is not the same now as it was then. 
Our new defense program will affect the finances 
of individual governments in different ways. The 
fiscal authorities of each state and local government 
must take immediate steps to determine what the 
effects of the program are likely to be in their own 
particular case. In the light of their findings and of 
their own peculiar problems, they must frame their 
expenditure and revenue measures with a view to 
carrying out as faithfully as possible the policy 
recommendations cited above. 

The maximum possible contribution of state and 
local governments to the effort to prevent inflation 
is comparatively small. If, however, the states and 
localities show a strong determination to play their 
small part well, they will set a powerful example 
to other organizations and groups in our economy) 
whose responsibilities are greater. 


May, 1950 


1313 East 60th Street 


SOURCES OF STATE TAX REVENUE—1940-1949 


Surveys the principal trends in state tax yields. Tables cover rates and yields of the more important state taxes, also 
state populations, income payments, total expenditures, and grants in aid to local governments. 
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State Programs on Alcoholism* 


By Ernest A. SHEPHERD 


Director, Division on Alcoholism, New Hampshire State Department of Health 
President, National States’ Conference on Alcoholism 


illnesses in America. Between three and four 

million persons are afflicted and about a 
uarter of this number are in advanced stages of 
the condition. Of the total about 85 per cent are 
males and between the ages of go and 55. This per- 
centage becomes more serious when it is related to 
the male population of the same age in the nation. 
Alcoholics constitute more than 6 per cent of the 
total employable male citizens of the United States. 

What this means to our industrial, commercial, 
military, and domestic life can only be estimated. 
But for those who like costs estimated in dollars, it 
can be reported on the basis of 1940 data that alco- 
holism cost America $1 billion that year. This prob- 
ably is a conservative estimate. 

Indirectly, these costs are felt through the many, 
repeated efforts to control alcoholism. Police, courts, 
jails, probation departments, religious and social 
agencies, departments of welfare, family service so- 
cieties, insurance companies, visiting nurses, and 
others are constantly faced with the necessity of do- 
ing something about the alcoholic and his depend- 
ents. 

During the last seventy-five years the American 
public has responded to the effects of alcoholism by 
denying them, laughing at them, fighting about 
them, denouncing drinking, drinkers, and drunks, 
puttings alcoholics in jail, giving relief, shaking 
heads, and passing laws. But little effort was made 
formally to help alcoholics, as sick persons. 

In the last fifteen years three new developments 
have given rise to hope about the problem: (1) the 
startling success of Alcoholics Anonymous; (2) the 
vigorous, comprehensive, integrated program of 
basic and applied research at Yale University’s Lab- 
oratory of Applied Physiology; (3) establishment of 
the National Committee on Alcoholism to carry out 
programs of community education. 

To these must be added the emergence of state 
governmental programs on alcoholism—a fourth 
new approach, promising effective work and of spe- 
cial interest to students of government. 

Prior to 1943 there was little governmental recog- 
nition of alcoholism, except as states made legal pro- 
vision for the hospitalization of inebriates in state 


LCOHOLISM is one of the most prevalent chronic 


*Alcoholism is defined as a progressive illness of unknown 
etiology characterized by the excessive, uncontrolled con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages. 
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hospitals. Today twenty-six states and the District 
of Columbia have legislation and activity on alco- 
holism as such; all of the legislation has been 
enacted in the last seven years. 

In 1943 the state of Oregon, recognizing that 
there were problems other than distribution and 
sale relating to the state liquor system, authorized an 
educational advisory committee which was to carry 
out educational programs in connection with the 
State Liquor Commission. Although this was not, as 
such, a state program on alcoholism, it was the rec- 
ognition of social problems related to alcoholic bev- 
erages and it implied an awareness of alcoholism. 

In 1944 public recognition of alcoholism as a 
health responsibility was marked in Connecticut. Its 
legislature passed the first law authorizing a formal 
state program on alcoholism. In the following year, 
1945, the District of Columbia opened an out-pa- 
tient clinic, and New Hampshire, Oregon, Wiscon- 
sin, and Alabama saw laws passed by their state leg- 
islatures authorizing specific work on alcoholism. In 
1947 Massachusetts, Nebraska, and New Jersey fol- 
lowed with acts in this field, while the District of 
Columbia received federal legislation establishing 
its clinical work formally. 

Something of a high point in the legislative move- 
ment was reached in the 1948—49 legislative sessions. 
In that period more than seventy bills were. intro- 
duced on alcoholism. Many failed of enactment, 
but a number passed, bringing the state programs to 
the present total of twenty-six. 


Tm FORTY-EIGHT states now can be divided into 
five classes relating to activity on this subject: no 
programs, state hospital programs, investigation- 
demonstration, special agency, and _ integrated 
agency. 

The first classification, “no programs,” covers the 
states from which an official report has been re- 
ceived stating that the state makes no provisions for 
the care and treatment of alcoholics. 

The second comprises the states where provisions 
for care and treatment are made within the state 
hospitals and are undifferentiated from the hospi- 
tals’ total work. Patients are accepted under the 
states’ laws and are treated with other types of pa- 
tients. States placed in this class are Arizona, 
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Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Washington. All of them allow al- 
coholics to be admitted voluntarily or committed to 
the state hospitals. 

The third classification, “investigation-demonstra- 
tion,’” covers programs in which special legislative 
or legislatively appointed bodies are given broad 
powers for study purposes, and in some cases to 
carry out demonstration programs. Committees or 
commissions are expected to report to the next ses- 
sion of the legislature, and presumably to make 
recommendations bearing on a permanent or ex- 
panded program. Usually one or more of the fol- 
lowing areas are studied: (1) effects of consumption 
of alcoholic beverages; (2) methods of treatment 
and rehabilitation; (3) the feasibility of establishing 
a program on alcoholism; (4) educational measures. 
States which have approached the problem in this 
manner are California, Colorado, Illinois, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island, Ohio, and Vermont. New Hampshire 
initiated its work in this classification in 1945, and 
in 1947 established a permanent program of study, 
treatment, and education under a special agency. 

The fourth type, “the special agency,” is desig- 
nated thus because a new, usually indepe ndent unit 
of government is established and given one or more 
of the following powers: (1) study of the problem of 
alcoholism; (2) establishment and operation of 
treatment programs; (3) conducting of research; 
(4) formulation of programs on education and in- 
formation. The states which now have this type are 
Alabama, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
and Utah. Oldest of these programs is Connecticut's. 
Expending between $250,000 and $300,000 a year, 
its state commission now has six out-patient clinics 
in the large population centers of the state; two spe- 
cial clinics, one at the State Reformatory for Women 
and the other at the State Veteran’s Hospital; a spe- 
cial fifty-bed treatment center at Hartford; a full- 
time educational program and a number of study 
projects. In four years the Connecticut clinics have 
treated hundreds of patients and they report their 
per capita patient expense as low as $70. Other 
state programs in this category have followed the 
same lines of development but have adapted their 
work to kinds of circumstances different from those 
the Connecticut commission has faced. 

The fifth and last type is “the integrated pro- 
gram,” in which study, treatment, rehabilitation, 
and education are made the functions of a new unit 
in an existing department. This is found in Dela- 
ware, Florida, Maryland, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and the District of Columbia. The older 
of these programs are in Wisconsin, Virginia, New 
York, and the District of Columbia. In each of these 


there are clinical activities, ranging from out-patient 
clinics to hospitalization, and educational activities 
which may take part of the time of one staff mem. 
ber or require all the time of a special employee. 
The District of Columbia’s work, under the Bureay 
of Mental Hygiene, has been related to the courts 
as well as to voluntary admissions. That of Ney 
York state, at present limited to Buffalo, operates as 
a demonstration program, within the chronic disease 
program of the State Department of Health. It js 
closely related to the Medical School of the Uni. 
versity of Buffalo and the Western New York Com. 
mittee for Education on Alcoholism. The Virginia 
program is located in Richmond where it has uti. 
lized the medical and hospital resources of the Unij- 
versity of Virginia Medical School and Hospital, 
Wisconsin's agency now operates four different types 
of treatment centers in four areas of the state. It also 
has stimulated an industrial program on alcoholism, 


‘ee STATE activities in the last three classes can be 
understood only as their interpretation of the prob- 
lem is grasped. Their analysis of it is modern. They 
see alcoholism as a progressive illness of an un- 
known etiology characterized by excessive, uncon- 
trolled consumption of alcoholic beverages and hay. 
ing wide social, psychological, and physiological in- 
volvements. They see it as a public health problem 
as defined by Dr. Thomas Parron—any disease which 
is so widespread in a population, so serious in its ef 
fects, so costly in its treatment, that the individual, 
unaided, cannot deal with it himself. 

Various of the programs are based on the belief 
that three adults out of every sixty who drink will 
need medical care because of excessive drinking. The 
agencies further see the alcoholic as coming from any 
class in society, whether determined by wealth, occu- 
pation, education, family, background, physique, or 
region. They see that alcoholism is five times more 
prevalent among men than among women. 

The agencies recognize that there are many kinds 
and types of alcoholics; that they can be in various 
steps or stages of the illness, and that treatment pro- 
cedures which frequently work for other illnesses 
seem not to be effective with this type. 

The units have noted that their governments, up 
to now, have been affected by the problem of al 
coholism directly and indirectly in the courts, 
through the police, in welfare offices, at the jails, in 
state hospitals; they have felt that the time has come 
to coordinate these efforts. Their experience has in- 
dicated that new treatment techniques are available 
which, if integrated with hospitalization, case work, 
vocational guidance, and medical care, make pos 
sible the rehabilitation of increasing numbers of al- 
coholics. They also know that such treatment is an 
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important first step in prevention and that to it can 
be added other preventive measures such as the de- 
velopment of mental health and educational pro- 

These agencies say that alcoholism is not just a 
moral problem, not just a medical problem, not just 
a social problem. They believe it is all these and 
more; that it is a problem by itself, and that a pro- 
gram aimed to deal with it must be a complete one, 
utilizing all existing means for dealing with it. The 
programs are multiple-phased approaches, through 
three broad activities: study, treatment, and educa- 
tion. The agencies do not underestimate the com- 
plexity, extent, and depth of the problem, and they 
have not been misled into believing there is a pan- 
acea for it. They are convinced that if responsibility 
for the development of work along these lines is 
placed with a special unit having sufficient money 
and authority, and that if team work is secured from 
all concerned about alcoholism, humanitarian bene- 
fits in dealing with it can be achieved. 

The agencies give their work a socio-medical-psy- 
chiatric orientation, stressing the primacy of pre- 
vention and scientific study, and lifting the question 
out of the realm of controversy into that of construc- 
tive action. While describing alcoholics as both a 
medical and penal responsibility, the legislation em- 
phasizes the probationary rather than the institu- 
tional approach. While stressing all the ramifica- 
tions and complexity of the effects of alcoholism, the 
agencies see the problem as focused in the addicted 
individual and recognize that all plans must be 
made with that in mind. 

These are the concepts which enter into the analy- 
sis of alcoholism by the states’ alcoholism agencies. 


a ir must be pointed out that the states’ 
activities were preceded and stimulated by many ele- 
ments, three were especially important: Alcoholics 
Anonymous; the research work of the Section on 
Alcohol Studies, Laboratory of Applied Physiology, 
Yale University; and the National Committee on 
Alcoholism. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, or “AA” as it commonly 
is called, gave concrete, dramatic evidence in the 
lives of its members that alcoholics could be re- 
habilitated to lead sober, useful lives. Each member 
becomes an individual point of information and en- 
lightenment which changes public understanding of 
his condition. 

The studies at Yale, carried on for years in many 
areas relating to alcohol and alcoholism, brought 
together in one place and made available to inter- 
ested people an enormous amount of scientific data 
and observations which could be utilized. 

The National Committee on Alcoholism and its 


afhliated groups supplied information in such a way 
that the interest of large segments of the general 
public was focused on alcoholism. 

Influenced, fostered, and guided by these agen- 
cies, the state programs were able to start, able to 
function, and able to come to the latest point, in 
which there is now a national organization of state 
agencies: the National States’ Conference on Alco- 
holism, not yet a year old, created to carry on such 
important functions as exchange of information and 
establishment of standards. 

Legislation passed to establish the alcoholism pro- 
grams is not uniform. The acts appear to have been 
written to suit the circumstances of each state’s legal 
system. Most of them were written broadly, and 
either provide or assume the provision in other 
enactments of the following features: definition of 
technical] terms; provision for the establishment of 
the agency; definition of its powers, duties, and ob- 
jectives; procedures for commitment and probation; 
arrangements for hospitalization; provision for ac- 
ceptance of gifts and grants; power to determine ex- 
penses and fees; protection of patients’ civil rights; 
availability of confidential information; and a sepa- 
rability or saving clause. Some of the states have 
acts which cover all these features, while others have 
had enabling acts of a few sentences. Legislation 
proposed and finally passed represents an endeavor 
to incorporate within it elements necessary to acti- 
vate a complete program on alcoholism. 


N. ONE should presume naively that passage of a 
law or subsequent establishment of an agency will 
solve a problem. A law, by itself, cannot guarantee 
the achievement of its aims; an agency’s effectiveness 
depends upon efficient administration and general 
public acceptance of its work. However, the state 
programs on alcoholism, with the principles on 
which they are established and the experience accu- 
mulated thus far, represent a significant effort to 
deal with a long-standing problem and to develop 
a way in relation to it whereby human suffering can 
be reduced measurably and human happiness in- 
creased without resort to controversy, coercion, hate, 
or fear. 

By the use of research, dissemination of informa- 
tion, application of healing means, and activity of 
dedicated people, the programs are allowing normal 
citizens to express their concern for themselves and 
others in relation to alcohol. The agencies are 
young. Their activity has only begun, and before 
them is increasing usefulness. They will succeed in 
rehabilitating an increasing number of individuals 
who are problems to themselves and their families. 

Finally it may be helpful to summarize some of 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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New York’s Public Information 
Council 


By Herpert C. CAMPBELL 


Director, Division of State Publicity, New York Department of Commerce 


IVE YEARS ago it was suggested to Governor 

Thomas E. Dewey that public relations per- 

sonnel in New York state government be 
formed into a group to discuss and resolve mutual 
problems. The governor gave his approval and to- 
day the people of New York are constantly in- 
formed of activities in all agencies of the state gov- 
ernment. 

They are more aware of the services it offers and 
they are warned of dangers in the state such as 
epidemics, fraudulent operations, and similar oc- 
currences. The press is much more cooperative, for 
it has not only a designated contact in most depart- 
ments but an avenue of complaint which under- 
stands its problems. 

The suggestion for this development was made by 
Harold Keller, presently commissioner of the State 
Department of Commerce but then director of state 
publicity in that department. 

Immediately after Governor Dewey gave his ap- 
proval the Public Information Council was formed. 
The first meeting was small, with only half a dozen 
agencies represented. Today the council, referred to 
by members as PIC, has thirty-four representatives 
from twenty-nine agencies. 

At the first meeting Mr. Keller served as chair- 
man, a post he held until his appointment as com- 
missioner in 1947. Since then James C. Hagerty, 
presently secretary to the governor and formerly his 
press secretary, has been chairman. Alexander J. 
Woehrle, assistant to Mr. Hagerty, is secretary. 

This is the way PIC operates. At frequent inter- 
vals a call for a meeting is sent out at the direction 
of the chairman by the secretary, who prepares an 
agenda of specific items suggested by members for 
discussion. Usually the meetings are on Thursday 
afternoons, this day having been found most con- 
venient in relation to legislative sessions and de- 
partmental meetings. The members meet in Mr. 
Hagerty’s office in the executive chamber of the 
capitol. The sessions are completely informal, each 
person having ample opportunity to contribute 
ideas or raise questions. After each meeting a sum- 
mary of the proceedings is prepared and distributed 
to all council members and to the heads of their 
state agencies. 
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The need for a public relations person in most 
governmental agencies to maintain contact with the 
press has long been recognized. But it remained for 
PIC in New York state to fulfill another important 
need—that of coordinating ideas and practices in the 
state publicity and public relations field. 

Before PIC, each agency had its own procedures 
and practices, many working at cross purposes or in 
conflict with another agency. Consequently there 
was wide variation in the handling of releases and 
in other matters of press policy. There was a general 
lack of understanding of the problems and needs of 
newspapermen covering the state capitol as well as 
the press at large. 

As a result of the discussions and decisions made 
at PIC meetings, New York state now has uniform 
practices for the daily and weekly press, magazines 
and periodicals, radio, television, and newsreels. 
And these media are happy with the arrangement. 


Bee councit. has a record of many accomplish- 
ments, from clarifying involved problems that ac- 
company the printing of state publications to re- 
solving emergency public relations questions which 
beset individual agencies. In addition it has devel- 
oped new ideas which are valuable to all. 

Whenever suggestions are offered which have po- 
tentially far-reaching effects, committees are named 
to conduct studies. At one of the early meetings of 
the council nearly all complained about the diff- 
culties they were experiencing in having annual re 
ports printed. A committee of PIC studied the situa- 
tion and made recommendations which speeded up 
production. The study also was helpful in improv- 
ing the appearance and readability of these docu 
ments. 

Another committee studied the problem of pro 
ducing motion pictures. Establishment of a central 
photographic file and a central art production unit 
for the use of all departments was the subject of 
another survey. An additional study covered the ex 
change by departments of slogans on metered mail. 

One of the most productive accomplishments of 
PIC was improvement in the relationship of mem 
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ber agencies with the press, and particularly with 
the capitol press corps. PIC adopted uniform prac- 
tices on issuing releases to avoid conflicts and over- 
joading of the correspondents who cover all the 
state agencies in Albany. This procedure has proven 
especially valuable when the legislature meets and 
the volume of news thus is especially heavy. It was 
agreed by the council that during the legislative 
sessions releases would be issued at a time during 
the week when legislative news was at a minimum, 
except in cases where a department or agency had 
an announcement of particular importance. An- 
other agreement by PIC was a release schedule pool 
to prevent conflict for space on major stories. When 
radio and press competition for news became tense, 
it found the state publicity people in the middle. 
PIC worked out an arrangement which avoided con- 
flict in these fields. 

Another PIC step was the tabulation of mailing 
lists used by all departments and agencies. The re- 
sult was an exchange of lists and addressograph 
services, Saving time and money in thirty-odd de- 
partments, divisions, authorities, commissions, and 
similar agencies in New York state government. 

As displays and exhibits became important tools 
of public relations, PIC stepped in to assist agencies 
unfamiliar with this field and helped in designing 
and building them. 

PIC also transmitted to state agencies a program 
to make state employees more conscious of public 
relations. The object was twofold: to create in em- 
ployees at all levels a recognition of what consti- 
tutes news in their jobs, so that they could alert 
their public relations people, and to make each em- 
ployee an emissary in creating good public relations 
for the state. 

Until PIC took up the problem, there was no uni- 
form'credit plan for photographs released by state 
agencies and published in newspapers and maga- 
zines. Because of the long titles of some agencies, 
photo credits seldom were used by publications. PIC 
members agreed to use an abbreviated credit line: 
“NYSPIX” (connoting New York State Pictures), 
followed by the name of the agency, such as “NYS- 
PIX-Conservation.” Many more publications now 
use credit lines. 

Because of its importance in the promotion of 


business and travel in New York, the Division of 
State Publicity in the Department of Commerce has 
three representatives in PIC. They are the director 
of the division and the directors of the radio bureau, 
and the motion picture and television unit, all part 
of the state publicity division. Through the radio 
bureau PIC has worked out set procedures ac- 
claimed by radio stations and networks. 

With television becoming increasingly important 
as a publicity medium, the unit that handles tele- 
vision is evolving standard practices for PIC mem- 
bers. 

An example of how a simple practice used by one 
member of PIC was made available to all is the fol- 
lowing. The public relations expert of the Public 
Works Department worked out a form which 
brought to his attention facts about forthcoming 
speeches by his department’s officials and staff per- 
sonnel. From the form he was able to prepare re- 
leases for press and radio. At a meeting he told PIC 
members of its success, and many adopted it for 
their own agencies. 

PIC also made recommendations to improve pub- 
licizing of new legislation of concern to members’ 
agencies or sponsored by them. 

Another PIC effort brought together the state's 
publicity men and women to hear talks by officials 
in and out of the state government whose work was 
related to theirs. Earlier this year, for example, PIC 
learned from the state librarian how his office 
handled the world-wide distribution of annual re- 
ports and other equally important documents pre- 
pared and issued by state agencies. 

A sequel to PIC has been the development of an 
excellent esprit de corps. This has motivated quick 
calls and responses between members when ‘special 
problems arise where expert advice is needed. A 
sense of teamwork in telling the story of New York 
governmental operations to the public has crystal- 
ized. In appropriate instances, collaboration by two 
or more agencies in the preparation of material has 
been made possible. 

While PIC has expanded considerably, there has 
been comparatively little turnover in its personnel. 
The value of the program throughout the New 
York, state service has been proven, and the exist- 
ence of PIC has been justified by its work. 
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Reappraisals in Colorado 


By L. D. Datry 


Director of Appraisals, Colorado State Tax Commission 


HE ANCIENT Roman deity Janus was the god 
of gateways or, more properly, the represen- 
tation of things beginning, and his likeness 
was symbolized as a man with two faces, each look- 
ing in an opposite direction. In a like symboliza- 
tion, the Colorado reappraisal for three years has 
been attempting to look in at least two directions 
simultaneously, with the purpose of trying to secure 
a firm equalization of ad valorem assessments, and 
at the same time installing a uniform and stand- 
ardized assessment system to maintain that equaliza- 
tion. While these two projects are under way, there 
has been an educational program to acquaint the 
public, the assessors, and the county commissioners 
with the need for a uniform definition of assess- 
ments and to specify the goals of reappraisal in 
order to reduce local governmental inertia and re- 
assure the taxpayers, who fear taxation increase. 
In the past, Colorado ad valorem assessments 
have been characterized by competitive under- 
valuation to the extent that in 1949 an assessment 
ratio study conducted by the Tax Commission in- 
dicated an average ratio of assessments to sales of 
23.5 per cent, with the ratios among the counties 
ranging from 12 to 37 per cent. As early as 1916, 
in his Report on the Work of the Colorado Tax 
Commission, Ronald M. Haig noted that since “in 
Colorado, the state taxes are apportioned among the 
counties on the basis of the assessed valuations in 
the counties, there is always present a temptation 
to assess property at as low a figure as possible. 
The county assessor realizes that the lower he places 
his assessments, the smaller will be the state tax 
borne by his county.” In a study conducted for 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce in 1930, titled 
A Survey of the Colorado State Tax System, Dr. 
Jens Jensen stated that “. . . assessors yield . . . to 
pressure and the average assessed value tends year 
after year to fall farther and farther below the 
‘full cash value’. . . . The continued pressure for 
undervaluation . . . would not be serious, except 
for two reasons. First, undervaluation is uneven in 
the several counties and for individual items within 
each county. . . . In the second place, as soon as 
the assessor departs from the legal ‘full cash value’ 
... he is at sea, not knowing what assessment ratio 
to use as his criterion.” 
While these quotations may suffice as testimony 
to the reasons for the widespread disregard of legal 
assessment criteria, the fact still exists that from 1931 


to 1935 there was a series of reductions of valua. 
tions by assessment classifications, devised and 
carried out as a way to transfer more of the burden 
of property taxation from farm property to classes 
allegedly more capable of bearing the load. In igs; 
the Tax Commission reported that the following 
over-all reductions had occurred between 1928 and 


1935: 


Town and city lots 

Town and city 
improvements 

Rural lands 

Rural improvements 


decreased 25.65 per cent 


decreased 26.18 per cent 
decreased 44.35 per cent 
decreased 22.41 per cent 


The State Board of Equalization, composed of the 
ex-officio elected officers: the governor, treasurer, 
secretary of state, auditor, and attorney-general, 
ordered large-scale reductions of farm land valua. 
tion in 1931 as a relief measure, which speedily was 
followed by assessor reductions of other properties 
in order to effect an equalization, the aggregate re- 
sults of which appear immediately above. 


of these reduced values has followed 
well into the inflation which now so materially af 
fects local governments. In 1946 the aggregate as 
sessed value of taxable property in Colorado was 4 
per cent below that of 1913. In 1949, as in several 
preceding years, every county board of commis 
sioners appealed to the Tax Commission for per 
mission to exceed the tax rate limits specified in 
the statutes. Of 1,500 school districts in the state, 
about 500 made application to exceed their rate 
limits in 1949 for 1950 expenditures. Of 233 munic 
ipalities about forty came before the Tax Com- 
mission in 1949, asking permission to levy more 
than the maximums specified in the statutes. This 
constant pressure for revenue, together with the 
competition for tax revenues among the various 
levels of government, has caused the introduction 
into Colorado of the parking meter as a substat- 
tial source of local revenues, the call for admissions 
taxes, the creation of new licensing ordinances, and 
the passage in 1947 of legislation authorizing a te 
appraisal of all taxable property subject to the ad 
valorem tax, together with an initial appropriation 
of $100,000 to commence the job. 

The ad valorem tax is a small part of total state 
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revenue. It produced $6,024,546 in fiscal 1950, or 
8 per cent of the total. However, since 83 per cent 
of state revenues are earmarked, property tax in- 
come makes up a substantial share of revenues 
available for appropriation by the legislature for 
general use. The state levy is limited by constitu- 
tion to a maximum of five mills. In the current 
year, however, the levy is 3.86 mills, inclusive of 
88 mills for construction, leaving 2.98 mills for 
other state purposes—an amount obviously incon- 
sistent with claims that undervaluation has saved 
money for counties. In fact, only 7.7 per cent of the 
average individual property tax bill is for state pur- 


poses. 


| N COLORADO, a deep devotion to local autonomy, 
a reluctance to allow a large or rapid shift in the 
level of assessed values, and the fear of reappraisal 
as a device to increase local taxation has made the 
revaluation a job of both appraisal and education. 
Upon passage of the authorizing legislation in 1947, 
the Tax Commission created a Reappraisal Division 


and called a series of seventeen regional meetings 


of assessors and county commissioners to discuss 
means of accomplishing the reappraisal, the level 
of values to be sought, and the goal of the program 
in terms of county operations. Out of these meetings 
came a strong recommendation that reappraisal 
values be fixed at pre-war, pre-inflationary levels. 
It was felt, despite the statutory protection of levy 
and debt limitations, that the result of reappraisal 
might be a tremendous increase in assessment values 
with a corresponding increase in taxation. The goal 
of equalization, in accord with the terms of the con- 
stitution, will be of material benefit to the taxpayers 
in Colorado by assuring them of equality of treat- 
ment through three general principles enunciated 
by the commission as fundamental in administra- 
tion of the program: 

1. Uniform appraisal forms must be used in every 
assessment jurisdiction to insure that the same type 
of information will be secured on similar property, 
which will form a block of record information for 
later use in local assessment administration. 

2. Uniform procedures, expressed as lists of in- 
structions, devised and tested on the state level, 
must be used in all assessment jurisdictions. 

3. A uniform property classification, devised and 
tested on the state level, must be used in all assess- 
ment jurisdictions to assure similar treatment for 
valuation of similar property, no matter where 
located. 

Definition of these principles has been of great 
importance in guiding the approach to the pro- 
gram. The Reappraisal Division investigated the 
various forms and procedures in use by assessors’ 


offices in the state and discovered at least thirty-one 
variations in equalization procedures, and as many 
as twenty types of appraisal forms. Although it was 
desired to alter existing techniques as little as pos- 
sible, the large number of existing forms and meth- 
ods made it mandatory that a single system be 
established through which record keeping might be 
standardized. Accordingly, the appraisal forms, 
which will serve as the assessment forms following 
completion of reappraisal, are based on a unit 
system, the unit here being the parcel, defined as 
a single, contiguous ownership within one taxing 
district. A master appraisal card records land and 
lot information for the parcel as well as physical 
information on major improvements on the parcel. 
Additional cards are used when the number of im- 
provements exceeds the space available on the 
master card for description and valuation. Color 
distinctions identify the cards. 


I Doviicennieaten of the size of the reappraisal was 
another problem encountered early. If the parcel 
was to be the unit, how could the amount of work 
be reasonably measured? A compilation of assessors’ 
records was made to determine how much property 
they had been assessing. In the fourteen counties 
where mechanical addressing equipment was used, 
the count was fairly reliable, but in other counties, 
where tax maps were either obsolete or missing, no 
clear estimate was possible. Using electric utility, 
water outlet, and telephone company records, and, 
for farm property, both REA and the 1945 Agri- 
cultural Census data, a preliminary estimate of 
391,000 parcels was made. This figure was revised 
in three months to 420,000 parcels, and at the end 
of the first year of operations to 445,000. A monthly 
reporting system from all counties in Colorado 
shows the present revised total number of parcels 
on its approximately 40.5 million acres of taxable 
land as 478,197, including 299,607 urban residen- 
tial properties, 37,339 commercial and light indus- 
trial properties, 138,943 rural and fringe urban 
properties, and 2,308 industrial locations. Much of 
the upward shift in the parcel estimate is attribut- 
able to creation of new subdivisions and splits in 
ownerships, some to initial errors in estimating, and 
a portion to the discovery and assessment of prop- 
erty never before on the tax rolls. 

The parcel unit information has a double utility. 
It serves as a basis for estimating the rate and degree 
of progress in reappraisal and also has been an in- 
valuable tool in estimating county budgets. 

With the commission armed by law with rather 
sweeping powers for assessment supervision, the 
counties were expected to pay part of the costs of 
reappraisal, but when the program was initiated 
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in June, 1947, only ten counties had funds available 
to commence work. Both the need for research in- 
formation and for recruiting and training Tax Com- 
mission reappraisal field personnel presented prob- 
lems that were solved with county cooperation. 


oe Counry, in the rich irrigated area immedi- 
ately north of Denver, was the first to begin work. 
The field personnel that had been recruited for the 
Reappraisal Division of the Tax Commission served 
for a six-weeks period as its field crew, under close 
supervision, to secure experience in reappraisal 
techniques. After this training program, the field 
personnel of the Reappraisal Division were assigned 
to geographic areas in order that they might assist 
the counties in recruiting and training field and 
office personnel. Additional training has been car- 
ried on for the state personnel through monthly 
meetings, at which, for periods of one to three days, 
new techniques have been introduced to the super- 
visors and opportunities have been provided for 
them to practice the theories in field operations in 
some of the counties neighboring Denver. 

Thus, in 1947, the counties with available funds 
began an inventory of residential property. Ap- 
praisal cards were drafted and printed, and county- 
employed, state-trained field crews began measuring 
and describing property and recording the informa- 
tion on appraisal cards. Experience revealed that 
two-man field crews were most efficient. Each group 
of four or five crews was supervised by a county 
field crew chief. 

For budget purposes, each step in the appraisal 
process was separated, and time studies were con- 
ducted. From these has come a basis for budgeting 
reappraisal cost to the counties. As a further refine- 
ment, monthly reports from each county working 
on the reappraisal program serve to report the work 
done each month and the money expended in ac- 
complishing each step. Costs are expressed in terms 
of dollars per parcel. These compiled monthly re- 
ports are furnished to the assessors and their county 
commissioners, as well as to the Tax Commission 
staff. As of May 31, 1950, 72 per cent of the program 
had been completed, office work being 58 per cent 
and field work 88 per cent finished. Total state and 
county expenditures have been a cumulative $1,- 
175,653.17 for the same date, the state having spent 
13 per cent of this, the counties spending their 
funds at the rate of $2.36 per parcel handled. 


a of the Colorado reappraisal is its distinguish- 
ing mark. Valuation techniques in most cases are 
those familiar to many standardized assessment 


systems. Reproduction cost less depreciation ig the 
basic method for all improvements, with all repro. 
duction costs catalogued in a manual of appraisal 
for use by assessors. The manual costs are based on 
the average costs of materials and labor prevailing 
in Colorado in 1941. This manual provides a classi, 
fication system based in a primary subdivision op 
type and use of structures. All the major classes are 
further divided into subclasses based on quality and 
grade of construction. 

Similarly, urban land valuation procedures ar 
based wherever possible on either the unit fron 
foot or the square foot valuation, using current sales 
to establish relative values, then reducing such 
values to the 1941 level by a horizontal reduction 
based on examination of comparative real estate 
sales, store incomes per front foot of space, bank 
clearings, and other indices of economic activity, 


| THE case of rural land, a departure from estab 
lished methods has been made in the classification 
system used. The value of rural land is deemed to 
be based on its ability to produce goods and income, 
The ability to produce crops is related to the physi 
cal productive capability. It is necessary, therefore, 
to select a method of classifying the relative pro 
ductive capability of different land types in order 
that there may be assigned to each class land values 
which measure relative value to the farmer and 
rancher for production of goods. The Soil Conserva- 
tion Service has developed a land classification 
system which takes into account the varying fac 
tors of soils, slope, erosion, rainfall, and many other 
physical land factors, as well as the degree of man 
agement necessary to produce continuous and high 
yields. These factors are expressed in terms of eight 
land classes, whose definition is based on productive 
capability. In cooperation with local farm and ranch 
operators, the Soil Conservation Service determines 
the classification—an important factor in reappraisal 
—which needs a maximum of local understanding 
and cooperation. 

Rural land values first are determined for the 
entire county, which figure is secured by capitalizing 
the average-dollar-per-acre net return for the pro 
duction period 1934 to 1943, inclusive. Through 
the assistance of local farmer committees, base 
values are assigned to the land classes present in 
the county which will produce an average value 
consistent with both the farmer knowledge of land 
productivity and the capitalized production value. 
Adjusted to take account of location in terms of 
distance to adequate roads and market, to measufe 
mineral and orchard values, to recognize the effec 
of irrigation water on land production. these rural 
property values are established with as great 4 
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Reappraisals 


degree as possible of help and information from 
farmers and ranchers. 

An industrial valuation service is being offered 
through the Reappraisal Division to the county 
assessors. They have been invited to list with their 
supervisors of reappraisal those properties which 
represent unfamiliar appraisal problems or those 
which cannot be valued by use of the appraisal 
manual. Two engineers on the staff of the Reap- 
praisal Division are available to the counties for 
such work. 


= REAPPRAISAL program in Colorado should not 
be considered in terms of what it will be able to 
conclude, but rather in light of what it will begin. 
It is far easier to argue that the revaluation will 
equalize assessments than to envision what should 
be accomplished in terms of assessment and equaliza- 
tion maintenance. As George Mitchell observed in 
a speech before the National Association of Assess- 
ing Officers in Milwaukee in September, 1948, 
“There are probably few, if any . . . who can re- 
member a time or place where tax people have 
gathered that the breakdown of the property tax 
has not been predicted, announced, or recalled.” 
Great with defects though the property tax is, it as 
certainly can be stated that it will continue for many 
years as the principal source of local revenues. 

What, then, is the role that the state should play 
in supervising administration of the property tax 
by local officials? Should a straight line administra? 
live structure insist on a state prescription for meas- 
uring local assessments? Is greater state-local co- 
operation the goal of reassessment? Are local budg- 
ets, salaries, and terms such as to attract abilities to 
stand for local office? Should the state withdraw 
from the ad valorem tax and leave it to local gov- 
ernments? Is there a relationship of assessment prac- 
tices to business activity? 

These by no means are the only questions that 
every day are being raised by taxpayers. They are 
representative of the thinking that has been aroused 
by the revaluation program. Like the old trick with 
dominoes, the push may supply the impetus that 
will effect a series of revisions in the assessment 
system. 

Even with the admittedly low values that will be 
produced by the Colorado reappraisal, the resulting 
aggregate values will be considerably higher—how 
much higher is impossible to estimate accurately 
at present. This increase in aggregate values, with 
the expressed determination of the Tax Commis- 
sion to maintain the reappraisal as a standardized 
assessment system, makes available to local govern- 
ments both a larger tax base and a sound property 
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tax assessment system. In addition, the legislature 
in 1949 passed what has been referred to as the 
“uniform assessment law.” Not too different from 
the Butler Act in Illinois, nor from similar legisla- 
tion in California, it provides that the Tax Com- 
mission must annually compile from representative 
sales and other evidence of value, for each county 
in the state and for the state in its entirety, an as- 
sessment ratio study to show the average ratio of 
assessments to sales for each county and for the 
State. 

This study is to be forwarded to the State Board 
of Equalization together with the abstract of assess- 
ment for the state. When the average assessment 
ratio for any county varies by 5 per cent from the 
state average assessment ratio, the State Board 
must order a horizontal increase or decrease in 
the aggregate assessment for that county. While 
there is no penalty for failure to decrease assess- 
ments by horizontal adjustment, failure of any 
county to increase its aggregate assessments is met 
by a mandatory provision that the state treasurer 
must withhold all state aid from that offending 
county. Passage of this legislation is significant. It 
is apparent that the legislature seems to feel the 
need for more closely defined supervision and ad- 
ministration of local ad valorem taxation. In the 
Colorado reappraisal, it now appears clear that con- 
tinued and close state supervision of local ad 
valorem administration will guide future legislators. 


E FFORTS to remove the state from the ad valorem 
tax field are intended to make this tax exclusively a 
local revenue source. But, in the light of the present 
status of assessments, it is questionable whether 
equity would prevail if the state withdrew its super- 
vision. 

The conclusion must be drawn that the state owes 
two duties in regard to administration of the ad 
valorem tax. First, it has the financial ability to em- 
ploy technicians skilled in the field of ad valorem 
tax administration and research, and thus can per- 
form a valuable service for local governments. Sec- 
ond, it has the authority to secure adherence to 
established criteria for definition of the ad valorem 
tax base and impersonal tax administration. Present 
intergovernmental tax -competition, coupled with 
inflationary cost of local governments, rather effec- 
tively prevents entrance into new fields of revenue 
procurement. The problem, then, becomes one of 
re-definition of existing sources of revenue. To the 
end that equalization may be both attained and 
maintained, Colorado believes that the course of 
reappraisal will prove an adequate—but preliminary 
—answer. 
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State Programs on Alcoholism 
(Continued from Page 223) 


the important principles which are the foundations 
for legislation and activity by states on alcoholism. 

They recognize the complexity and ramifications 
of the problem. They recognize that alcoholics are 
ick people. They recognize that alcoholism can be 
treated and alcoholics rehabilitated. They recognize 
the responsibility of government to deal with the 
problem. They call for public education on alco- 
holism. They point out that detention and punish- 
ment are not treatment. They recognize the need 
of early diagnosis, the necessity of multiple forms of 
treatment, and the wisdom of probationary rather 
than institutional care. They offer service at cost to 
those who can pay and free service to those without 
means. They recognize that many groups, individ- 
uals, and official agencies have knowledge and skills 
which are necessary to the control of alcoholism, and 
they seek to integrate these into one program. They 
stress the primacy of prevention through education 
and mental hygiene. They accept the principle of 
special administration. They seek further study of 
the problem. 

These are the strong foundations now laid for the 
work on alcoholism which lies ahead. Other states 
can build on them in the writing of their legislation 
and in the management and integration of alcohol- 


ism programs with related activities of the welfare, 
health, and similar agencies and institutions. As the 
programs mature they will unite with other scien. 
tific, humanitarian activities in giving additional 
and pervasive expression to our society's teachin 
about the worth of the individual, particularly as 
this is related to human illness. 


New Federal Manual 


United States Government Organization Manual, 1950- 
51. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, DC 
650 pages. $1.00. 

This is the new edition of a standard reference book 
covering the creation, organization, functions, and actiyj. 
ties of all branches of the federal government. It includes 
names and titles of the administrative officials of depart. 
ments and agencies; a discussion of the powers of Con. 
gress, the enactment of laws, and a list of senators and 
representatives; coverage of the United States Supreme 
Court, lower constitutional courts, and the legislative 
courts, with a list of the judicial circuits and judges of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. Thirty-seven charts show 
the organization of the government, including the Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, the departments, and 
major independent agencies. Statements on the nine ex. 
cutive departments and the independent establishments 
picture the organization of the federal government as of 
July 1, including changes adopted in line with the Presi. 
dent’s Reorganization Plans of 1950. For many of the 
departments and agencies field offices and addresses are 
listed. 


Traffic Institute of Northwestern University 
Study Course and Scholarships Open to State Police Officers 


A potications will be received up to November 1 for 
enrollment in the Spring, 1951, class in traffic police 
administration offered by the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. The course be- 
gins in February and extends to June. The institute 
announces that a number of $650 fellowships and $250 
scholarships are provided by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation to assist state and county police officers to 
attend, and by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety 
to give the same assistance to municipal officers. Appli- 
cations for scholarships and fellowships, as for admission, 
must be received by November 1. 

The course is offered, the institute explains, as a 
service to police departments to aid them in solving 
their traffic accident and congestion problems. 

“Police officers who attend . . . return to duty with 
a broad understanding of all phases of traffic control,” 
says the institute’s announcement. “They learn how to 
plan and execute effective trafhc accident prevention 
and control programs. They gather the technical in- 
formation needed to conduct in-service training courses. 
They are trained in the ability to think in modern 
trafic terms and to adapt what they learn to their de- 
partment’s own problems.” 

Officers are chosen for class enrollment on a competi- 


tive basis. Factors considered in selecting them and in 
granting the awards are “(1) the applicant’s ability, (2) 
the extent of the accident and congestion problem in 
his city or state, and (3) his department's plans for use 
of the training he will receive.” 

To be eligible an applicant must “(1) be a police 
officer on active, full-time duty with a minimum service 
of three years in a municipal, county, or state police 
department in the United States, its dependencies, or 
Canada; (2) have the approval of his superintendent, 
commissioner, or chief of police; (3) be assured a leave 
of absence during which his salary will be paid; (4) have 
the assurance of his superior that he will be returned to 
active service upon completing the course; (5) agree 
to return to his department and remain in its employ 
for at least three years; and (6) be in good health and 
physically fit.” 

Final selection of candidates is by a selection board. 
It acts after the applicants are given examinations and 
are interviewed in their home communities by members 
of the Traffic Institute staff. Average total cost of send: 
ing one man for training has been estimated by the 
institute as about $1,500. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the Director of Training, Trafhe 
Institute, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
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FOUR STANDARD REPORTS 
AND 
REFERENCE WORKS ON STATE AFFAIRS 


In general use among state officials, legislators, teachers 


and students of state government 


THE FORTY-EIGHT 
STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


A comprehensive study of the organiza- 
tion, administration, and financing of public 
elementary and secondary education in the 
United States. Among subjects treated are 
teachers’ salaries and qualifications, school 
plant and transportation, district and state 
organization, financial load and_ practices. 
Numerous state-by-state tables and charts. 


256 pages, 1949, Cloth bound. $4.00. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


Deals with a basic and much discussed as- 
pect of intergovernmental relations. Included 
are a history of federal aid in the United 
States, analysis of the grant device, statistics 
on the growth of grants in recent years, pros 
and cons of grants, data on the operation of 
grant programs, and treatment of budgetary 
problems arising from grant procedure. 322 


pages, 1949. paper bound. $3.50. 


STATE-LOCAL 
RELATIONS 


This study by a special committee of the 
Council of State Government continues to fill 
a vital need. Described by Professor Lane W. 
Lancaster, head of the Department of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of Nebraska as 
“an exceedingly able amalgam of the basic 
facts conditioning public administration in a 
significant area.” 288 pages, 1946, paper 


bound. $3.50. 


OUR STATE LEGISLATURES 


Contains comprehensive, state-by-state 
tables on legislative organization, practices, 
salaries; a summary of advance in recent years 
in improving legislative practices; and thir- 
teen recommendations for further advance, 
with discussion of them. Prepared by the 
Council’s Committee on Legislative Processes 
and Procedures. 36 pages, 1948, paper bound. 


$1.00. 


Order from 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Washington Report 


Construction of Armories.—The Senate and House 
have passed very similar bills (S.g60 and H.R.8594) au- 
thorizing construction and expansion of armories and 
other training facilities for joint use of the National 
Guard and the other reserve components of the armed 
forces. Senate-House conferees have agreed to authorize 
the secretary of defense to spend $250 million in the next 
five years for these purposes. The funds could be used 
directly by the secretary of defense to construct needed 
armories or he could make contributions to any state for 
its construction or expansion of training facilities essen- 
tial by reason of increased strength of the National 
Guard. The bills do not specify where these armories will 
be built. State adjutants general, testifying at committee 
hearings, urged the need for such grants. The federal 
contribution could not exceed 75 per cent of total con- 
struction cost. 

Social Security.—The President has signed H.R.6000 
and it is Public Law 734, which may be cited as the 
“Social Security Act Amendments of 1950." The amend- 
ments will place under covered employment about 10 
million persons in addition to the 35 million now 
covered. 

The taxable wage base was raised from $3,000 to 
$3,600 a year, effective immediately. The tax on both em- 
ployer and employee will remain at 1.5 per cent until 
January 1, 1954. After that date the rate on employer 
and employee will be increased as follows 

Calendar Years Rate of Tax 
1954 through 1959 2 per cent 
1960 through 1964 214 per cent 
1965 through 1969 3 per cent 
After January 1, 1970 314 per cent 

One provision of the new law is that employees of 
state and local governments can be placed under federal 
old-age and survivors insurance if they are not already 
participating in an existing retirement system and if the 
states pass the proper enabling legislation to permit 
agreements with the federal security administrator. 

The act provides for increased benefits which will ap- 
ply to persons already retired as well as those who retire 
in the future. Some of the low-benefit groups will have 
increases as high as 100 per cent, and some of the high- 
benefit groups about 50 per cent. Average increase for all 
groups will be approximately 77.5 per cent. These in- 
creased benefits under old-age and survivors insurance 
should have a decided effect over the years on the 
amount of money the states spend for general relief and 
the amount of the states’ share for old-age assistance. 

The average primary benefit for a worker now retired 
goes to $47.50 per month, compared with the previous 
$26. Maximum family benefit has been raised to $150 
a month, compared with the former $85. Veterans of 
World War II will receive wage credits of Si6o0 for each 
month of service, financed from the old-age and _ sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

The act also provides substantial increases in federal 


232 


grants for child welfare services, maternal and child 
health services, and for crippled children. 

Another provision prevents the secretary of labor from 
declaring a state law out of conformity with the federal 
statute standards prior to final adjudication in the state 
courts. It requires that the secretary of labor give the 
governor of a state go days’ notice before withholding 
funds after the courts decide that such non-conformity 
exists. 
| More detailed analysis of Public Law 734 is contained 
in Washington Legislative Bulletin No. 88, August 21, 
1950. | 

Surplus Agriculture Commodities.— The secretary oj 
agriculture at recent hearings pointed out that semi 
perishable commodities purchased in order to maintain 
larm prices are coming in far faster than they can be 
given away for welfare and other purposes. The House 
passed H.R.g313, authorizing the federal government to 
repackage these commodities into more usable size and 
to pay the cost of transportation to recipients. It is ex. 
pected that this will encourage the greater use of such 
surplus commodities as butter, cheese, dried eggs, and 
dried milk for school lunches, public institutions, and 
wellare recipients. 

. 
Highway Grants.—H.R.7941, providing federal high- 
way aid for the fiscal years ending June go, 1952, and 
June 30, 1953, has been enacted into law. It provides for 
550 million more than originally approved by the Senate 
and $105 million less than authorized by the House. 

The act authorizes $225 million a year for federal aid 
in the primary system, $150 million a year in the sec 
ondary system, and $125 million a year for urban proj 
ects. The other principal annual authorizations in the 
act are $20 million for forest highways, $17.5 million for 
forest roads and trails, $10 million for roads and trails 
in national parks, $13 million for parkways, and $6 mil- 
lion for Indian reservation roads. The law eliminated a 
provision for $70 million a year to the Interstate High- 
way System. This had been authorized by the House but 
not the Senate. 

Slot Machine Shipments.—The House and _ Senate 
have passed bills to restrict transportation of gambling 
devices in interstate commerce (8.3357). The bill is in 
tended to aid state and local enforcement of anti-gam- 
bling laws. Under the Senate version, unless the gov 
ernor of a state certified as to the legality of the use ol 
gambling machines in his state, they would be presumed 
by federal enforcing agencies to be illegal. The House 
version would require specific state legislation to exempt 
the state or part of the state from the federal law. The 
House bill also would limit the restriction on shipment 
of gambling devices to slot machines and pay-off pin-ball 
machines. It would not affect any machines now in the 
states except that it specifically forbids them on federal 
property such as Army posts and Navy stations. 
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HIGHWAYS 


How safe are our highways? What creates the hazards 
on them? How can we make road travel safer, more : 
orderly, more expeditious? What effects do sizes and oe 
weights of motor trucks have on road conditions and ee 
costs? How should the states regulate sizes and weights i. 
in the public interest? What should we do about motor i> a 


vehicle taxation? 


A Study of These Problems by the Council of State s 


Governments is Now Available: 


HIGHWAY 
TOR TRUCK REGULATION 


Prepared by the Council in 1950 at the direction of the 
Governors’ Conference, this report presents extensive 
factual data in text and tables on practices and problems 
of the states with respect to: 


Driver licensing Highway engineering 
Traffic control Regulation of motor truck sizes and weights 
Law enforcement Motor vehicle taxation 


With recommendations for effective highway safety and motor truck regulation 
193 pages 83.00 
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1950-1951 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


In 839 pages, including more state-by-state tables than ever previously carried in 
The Book of the States, this new, larger edition of the standard reference work on 
state governments presents authoritative information on such basic subjects as: 


Administrative Systems Taxation and Finance 
Legislatures and Legislation Educational Systems 

Judicial Organization Welfare, Health, Conservation 
Constitutions Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 


Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


More than 150 Tables Articles, Summaries by Experts 
plus 


ROSTERS OF STATE OFFICIALS, A DIRECTORY OF STATE LEGISLATORS 
AND TWO 1951 SUPPLEMENTS TO BRING THEM UP TO DATE 


Prices 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES (now available) and TWO SUPPLEMENTS 


The Book of the States Alone—$7.50 
Order From 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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